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PREFACE 

Preparation for Carter Entry 
THE OREGON WAV 



Oregon ir embarking on a new approach to secondary education that will affect general as 

well as vocational programs. Wc are calling this new approach “The Oregon Way” and it is 

based upon two assumptions: 

(1) Secondary schools should be preparatory institutions for all students, not just those 
headed for college. (For years we have been telling students, “If you want to go to 
college, you must do this, and this, and this.”) We need to do the same thing for 
students who are not going to be able to attend a four-year college. 

(2) A "preparatory” program ties the curriculum to the lives of students in such a way that 
they are better equipped to choose their future goals and better equipped to take the 
next step (different for every student', in each of several concurrent “careers” they will 
need to pursue upon leaving high school. 

The career cluster program will require five major changes in our school systems: 

(1) High schools must make a definite commitment to move to career clustei racks from 
the present tracking system which uses such terms as "advanced - college prep," 
"terminal - general," or "remedial - basic. " Rather than relating his program to a 
college prep or terminal track, the high school student would relate most of his high 
school experiences to one of the eighteen career cluster tracks. The long and short of it 
is that we would replace the present counseling and student program emphasis on 
academic ability with emphasis upon ret: I life goals. 

(2) It will be necessary to give "general education" a massive Infusion of illustrations from 
the )\orld of work. The vast majority of students in our schools need to have academic 
subject matter related to what concerns them in real lif<\ Teachers at all levels must 
plow up their subject area fields and “sow” them with relevant materials. They must 
bring into the teaching process examples of how the concepts and symbols and 
language of their particular disciplines can be used in everyday life, and more 
particularly in a career. 

(3) High school curriculums will need to be rebuilt around the career cluster or family of 
occupations concept, so that students may setect a career cluster at the beginning of 
their high school experience and then tie a majority of their high school experiences 
into this cluster. This will not involve so much a change in facilities or curriculum as it 
will a change in guidance and counseling patterns and a change in the way a curriculum 
is outlined. What we are really calling for here is a change in thinking so that 
preparation for a career becomes accepted as one of the clear and primary objectives of 
the secondary school. 

(4) Specific training for those thousands of occupations that do not require a bachelor's 
degree for fob entry should be the responsibility of community colleges, apprenticeship 
programs, omthefob training, or proprietary schools. If a student goes through a good 
caVeer cluster program in high school, he should be prepared for an entry-level job, 
but more likely, he will be prepared for specialized post-secondary education and 
training. We are urging community colleges and high schools to cooperate in planning 
an articulated educational program that will enable all students to achieve their 



career goals. Community colleges and high schools should cooperate in the planning 
of joint use of facilities, guidance and counseling programs, advance placement 
opportunities, and when feasible, instructional staff. 

(5) Every school and community lollege must build highly integrated and greatly 
strengthened guidance and counseling programs. Elementary school guidance must be 
slanted toward spotting problems and developing approaches and solutions to the 
problems of primary grade children-toward prevention rather than remedial action 
later on. Secondary guidance and counseling should be oriented toward helping 
students set goals and lifestyles. Heavy emphasis must be placed on services for the 
normal student, rather than limiting services to those required by the problem 
students. At present, guidance and counseling in many public schools is a fire-fighting 
operation, rather than a service which reaches the majority of students who do not 
have highly deviant behavior patterns. 

Students at the high school level should not be expected to set specific goals, rather 
they should choose a broad field of interest, and the guidance and counseling process 
should be so structured that if a student wants to change even the broad area in which 
he is studying, he can do so with a minimum amount of frustration. 

We have made at least seven specific assumptions concerning the actual development of 

career cluster curriculums at the senior high school level. 

(1) Occupational skill classes require a minimum enrollment of 15-18 students in order to 
be operationally efficient and economical. 

(2) Selection of a broad career goal will take place at approximately the end of the eighth 
grade or beginning of the ninth grade for all students. Student schedules will differ 
even within career goals due to differing desires and abilities. 

(3) Eighteen ousters or families of occupations, can be developed that will offer the 
necessary minimum skills and knowledge for further training or minimal entry 
employment. A minimal program of occupational education for any high school should 
consist of at least seven of the clusters. 

(4) Most specific career education courses and labs are identified for the llth and 12th 
grades, requiring a minimum of 10 hours per week to piovide intensive and extensive 
instruction necessary for any effective entry occupational performance, and of course, 
this is in addition to regular state or local general education requirements. However, it 
is urged that even the general education experiences be related to the career cluster 
goal. 

(5) A well-developed guidance and counseling program, particularly for the middle grades 
7-8-9 is essential to the success of this program. 

(6) Exploratory experiences will be provided in the middle grades, allowing students to 
develop a basic understanding of the various famities of careers. 

(7) Basic to all of this is solid student performance in the fundamental skills of 
communication and computation. 

(8) Supervised work experience is a vital part of the duster currivulums. 

DR. DALE PARNELL 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 



If high schools are going to meet the needs of all students, educational 
programs, especially those for grades II and 12, must include opportunities 
for students to develop entry-level skills for a broad “family” of occupations 
so that they have several options for employment when they leave high 
school. 

Believing this, the Oregon Board of Education slaff has analyzed the basic 
elements of hundreds of jobs with similar characteristics and grouped them 
into occupational clusters with similar entry-level requii ments. From the 
resulting list of job clusters, the staff, in cooperation with the Divis’nn cf 
Employment and Statistics in the Department of Labor, selected clusters 
which seemed to encompass all existing job opportunities in Oregon. 

To help high schools develop cluster programs and appropriate occupational 
experiences for students, curriculum guides have been written for each of the 
clusters selected. This particular guide outlines the basic skills and 
knowledge necessary for entry-level competencies in the broad field of 
marketing, or for cntiance into an apprenticeship, post-high school, 01 
university program. 

We have used a continuum concept and an analytical approach in developing 
the cluster guides* which should assure that they will be kept up to date in 
relation to current industrial trends and practices. The guides are built 
around the premise thi-t teachers in our high schools and employers in 
business and industry will participate in a continuous evaluation and 
updating process so that obsolescence in occupational education programs 
can be minimized. 



LEONARD KUNZMAN 
Director 
Career Education 
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•See charts pages 2 and 3. 
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WORLD OF WORK 




LEVELS OF INSTRUCTION 

t r 1 i ) 

Comm. Col. University Employment Apprentice 





TERMS USED IN WORLD OF WORK 



D.O.T Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

World of work All existing job titles shown in the Dictionary of 

Occupational Titles (D.O.T.). 

Occupational analysis A process of (a) grouping related jobs into 

families of occupations, (b) identifying key occupations, (c) analyzing job 
descriptions, (d) identifying performance requirements in the key occupa- 
ti ms. 

1 ask analysis A process of (a) determining and ranking tasks by order 

f importance and (b) determining the skill and knowledge requirements of 
the tasks. 

Instructional analysis A process of (a) grouping knowledges and skills, 

(b) identifying expected behaviors, (c) organizing knowledge requirements, 
(d) organizing classroom activities, (e) determining scope and sequence. 

Occupational cluster Related jobs grouped into a family of occu- 

pations. 

Related occupations Jobs in which 100 or more persons are employed 

in Oregon and which have basic similarities. 

Key occupations Jobs with 250 or more employed and a five-year 

expansion/replacement need of 100 more over a five-year period. 

Jobs On-the-job duties assigned. 

Occupational concept A generalized idea of performance requirements 

common to most of the key occupations. 

Tasks Job components common to a number of occupations. 

Knowing or doing skills Manipulative or knowledge requirements for 

doing a job. 

Instructional concepts A generalized idea of the composite skills and 

knowledge to be taught. 

Levels of instruction Scope and sequence for traditional secondary 

curriculum. 




OCCUPATIONAL AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 



United States Department of Labor statistics show that the largest number 
of workers in the nation are found in retail and wholesale businesses. 
Distributive occupations, especially in retailing, continue to provide entry 
employment opportunities for those qualifying at diverse levels of job 
competency. Oregon’s replacement and expansion needs in the marketing 
occupations wiJ! number in the thousands during the next ten years. To meet 
these occupational needs with trained personnel would require nearly ten 
times the current number of students enrolled in distributive education 
programs in Oregon. 

The Career Marketing Cluster Curriculum is designed to guide teachers in 
preparing students for entry into one of a broad family of occupations. 
Initially, many separate occupations were analyzed to determine the 
representative knowing and doing skills. This large number of occupations 
was reduced through recommendations of advisory committees and 
specialists to six key occupations which are considered to be representative 
of marketing occupations. The key occupations analyzed include: 

1 . Salesman-driver 

2. Real estate salesman 

3. Insurance salesman 

4. Food products salesman 

5. Building and construction equipment and supplies salesman 

6. General salesman 

Although the specific analysis procedure was centered around the key 
occupations, considerable attention was devoted to twelve basic marketing 
occupations (See Appendix A) and other related occupations during the 
development of this guide. The advisory committee concurs with national 
studies which indicate that the knowledge and skills required for immediate 
employment in the key occupations were such that high school graduates, in 
ail probability, would need additional education beyond the secondary 
school level. 
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The task analysis and verification studies of 12 basic marketing occupations 
are included in the appendix of this guide as an aid to teacher coordinators 
in developing course content and providing guidance to students wishing to 
pursue careers in the broad area of marketing. The 12 basic jobs cover a 
broad range of necessary skills and knowledge needed for employment in 
intermediate or more specialized occupations. 

D'ctionary of Occupational Titles job descriptions of the key occupations 
are included in this section, along with Oregon manpower data covering a 
sampling of marketing occupations. An analysis of tasks that are common to 
the key occupations and an analysis of the time devoted to each major 
category of activities is included so that teachers can plan course content 
according to the particular needs of the student. 
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D.O.T. Code 292.358 
Job Title: Salesman - Driver (any ind.) 

1 . Drives truck over established route 

2. Sells products 

3. Renders services 

4. Displays products 

5. Calls on prospective customers; solicits new business 

6. Informs customers of new products or services 

7. May write orders 

8. May stack display merchandise on shelves 

9. May set up sales displays 

10. May collect or pick up containers or rejected merchandise 

1 1 . May make collections 
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D.O.T. Code 250.358 
Job Title: Salesman, Real Estate 



1 . Rents property for clients 

2. Buys property for clients 

3. Sells property for clients 

4. Reviews trade journals to keep informed on property values and 
marketing conditions 

5. Interviews prospective clients 

6. Accompanies prospects to property sites 

7. Quotes prices and terms 

8. Draws up real estate contracts 

9. Negotiates loans on property 
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D.O.T. Code 262.358 
Job Title: Salesman - Food Products 

1 . Sells food products 

2. Calls on customers 

3. Demonstrates items 

4. t ells credit terms 

5 . Estimates or quotes prices 

6. Prepares forms and sales contracts 

7. Prepares reports of business transactions 

8. Keeps expense accounts 

9. May set up displays 

10. May collect payments 

1 1 . May install equipment 

12. May instruct buyer in care of equipment 
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D.O.T. Code 250.258 
Job Title: Salesman - Insurance 

1 . Sells insurance 

2. Makes recommendations as to amount and type 

3. Analyzes prospect’s circumstances (needs) 

4. Compiles lists of prospective clients 

5. Contacts prospects 

6. Explains features of policies offered 

7. Calculates rates, using rate books 

8. May collect premiums 

9. Keeps records of payments 

10. May work independently 

1 1 . May sell casualty, fire, life, or marine insurance or other 
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D.O.T. Code 276.358 

Job Title: Salesman * Building and Construction 
Equipment and Supplies 

1. Sells building materials, equipment, and supplies 

2. Calls on customers 

3. Demonstrates items 

4. Tells credit terms 

5. Estimates or quotes prices 

6. Prepares forms and sales contracts 

7. Prepares reports of business transactions 

8. Keeps expense accounts 

9. May set up displays 

10. May collect payments 

1 1 . May install equipment 

1 2. May instruct buyer in use of equipment 
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D.O.T. Code 289.358 
Job Title: S ’esman, General 
(Retail trade; wholesale trade) 

1 . Sells merchandise 

2. Develops merchandise 

5. Shows catalogs 

4. Describes selling points of merchandise, such as economy, durability, 
and appearance 

5. Calls on customers (in person, by phone, sales floor) 

6. Demonstrates articles, emphasizing salable features 

7. Estimates or quotes prices 

8. Tells credit terms 

9. Estimates or quotes trade-in allowances 

10. Prepares forms and sales contracts 

1 1 . Prepares reports of business transactions 

1 2. Keeps expense accounts 

1 3. May set up window displays and posters 

14. May collect payments 

1 5. May install equipment (commercial, industrial, or household) 

1 6. May instruct buyer in use of equipment 
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Proj. 

Empl. 


49 

55 


Pres. 

Empl. 


160 

196 
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Related Occupations 
100 or more employed 


Salesman Farm & 
Garden Equip. 

& Supplies 
Salesperson Lawn & 
Garden Equip. & 
Supplies 


1 

D.O.T. 

No. 


277.358 

277.358 
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Pres. 

Empl. 




Key Occupations 
250 Employed 
1 00 Expansion and 
Replacement 
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SYNTHESIS OF TASK ANALYSIS 




KEY OCCUPATIONS 
SALESMAN, DRIVER 
SALESMAN, REAL ESTATE 
SALESMAN, INSURANCE 
SALESMAN, FOOD PRObUCTS 
SALESMAN, BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

salesman, general 
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TASK ANALYSIS FOR DETERMINING 
COURSE CONTENT 



1 

ON-THE-JOB TASKS 


INSTRUCTIONAL CODE 


SALESMAN. DRIVER I 


SALESMAN, REAL ESTATE 1 


SALESMAN, INSURANCE | 


SALESMAN. FOOD PRODUCTS ] 


SALESMAN, BLDG. CONSTR. EQUIP- & SUFPLIESI 


SALESMAN, GENERAL 


SELLS PRODUCTS 


1.0, 1.4, 1.9, 2.0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


CONTACTS PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS 


1.0, 1.4 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


KNOWS SPECIFIC DETAILED 
















CHARACTERISTICS OF PRODUCTS j 


1.1, 2.3 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


ADVERTISES PRODUCTS 


1.2 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


COLLECTS PAYMENTS 


1.6, 1.7, 2.0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


ESTIMATES OR QUOTES PRICES 


1.6, 1.8 


KtauKHu 


PREPARES EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


1.7 


KUUKUU 


PREPARES FORMS 


1.5, TXT? 


KUUKUtt 


STUDIES MARKET CONDITIONS 


1.3 


UUUKUU 


KNOWS CREDIT TERMS 


1.6 


KUKKKU 


PREPARES REPORTS 


1.? 




DISPLAYS PRODUCTS 


1.2 


IMS 


STOCKS SHELVES ' " | 


Txir _ xn i*r n 



SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
CODE IDENTIFICATION 
PROVIDED BY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

1.8 MERCHANDISE MATHEMATICS 

1 .9 COMMUNICATIONS * WRITTEN AND ORAL 

2.0 CASH REGISTER TECHNIQUES 

2.1 MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 

2.2 BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

2.3 BUYING FUNDAMENTALS 

2.4 CREATIVE JOB SEEKING TECHNIQUES 
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% CLUSTER 
CURRICULUM 



The objectives, suggested curriculum plan, and other material included in 
this section are designed to provide teacher-coordinators with "educational 
specifications” for relatively specific knowledge and skills that will qualify 
students for entry-level employment in the marketing occupations. 

The basic knowledge and skills are contained in four occupational specialty 
courses: 

Marketing I, Basic 
Marketing II, Basic 
Marketing III, Career 
Marketing IV, Career 

It is not intended that the content presented in this section be followed 
precisely in the sequence indicated. The teacher-coordinator may want to 
organize the specifications to suit his particular situation, students, class, and 
community. 

The teacher-coordinator is encouraged to use the data in Marketing III and 
IV to qualify students for more advanced, specific, and individualized 
instruction, or to accomplish some degree of specialization in specific 
marketing areas. 

The objectives are summarized in this section, also. 

A comprehensive marketing program should encompass: 

Occupational exploratory experiences in grades 7 through 10. These 
experiences can be important to students in developing career goals and 
plans. Courses in general business, typewriting, SUTOE (Self Under- 
standing Through Occupational Exploration), industrial arts, or home 
economics will provide valuable experiences for students if suited to 
their needs. 

Occupational Guidance. Helping students to learn more about them- 
selves and providing help in understanding the importance of occupa- 
tional choice are basic components of a career education program. 
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Occupational specialty courses in grades 11 and 12. These courses 
should be allocated a segment of time approximating two periods per 
day or ten hours per week. This amount of time is minimal for the 
study and experience required to achieve curriculum objectives. 

Allied supporting elective courses in grades 1 1 and 12. Students should 
be able to choose supplemental learning experiences which will enhance 
their particular interests and abilities and help them achieve their 
occupational objectives. A list of allied supporting elective courses can 
be found on page 27. Some of these suggested supporting courses are 
regularly offered in many secondary schools. Others may be developed 
to meet local needs. The list is not intended to be restrictive, but rather 
suggestive of the kinds of courses which would supplement the basic 
marketing cluster curriculum. 

Cooperative work experience. Opportunities for the student to apply 
classroom learning in the world of business and industry is the primary 
objective of cooperative work experience. In the successful marketing 
program, on-the-job experience should be an integral part of the 
curriculum. In all cases, the work the student does should be related 
directly to the curriculum, should be supervised and evaluated by the 
teacher-coordinator and the training sponsor (employer). This cooper- 
ative work experience may make up a portion of the required time 
blocks noted in this section. There is no requirement to limit 
cooperative work experience to the second year of the two-year career 
marketing program, although for most students, this may be desirable. 
Cooperative work experience is often referred to as “The Cooperative 
Method.” 

Projects. The Project Method in distributive education is centered 
around individually-designed learning activities coordinated with class- 
room instruction and related to a student's occupational objective. The 
term refers to any significant practical unit of learning that has a 
behavioral objective or objectives. Projects are the laboratory learning 
experiences similar to on-the-job training. Projects provide a series of 
job-related experiences which attempt to carry the student, without 
benefit of regularly-scheduled cooperative employment, to his occupa- 
tional objectives. The use of the Projtct Method may be in lieu of 
cooperative work experience in situations where community resources 
are such that it is not feasible to provide mutable training stations for all 
students. In some cases, individual students may best be served by the 
Project Method. 

Co-curricular activities of the Distributive Education Clubs of America 
(Oregon Association of DECAt. Distributive Education Clubs of 
America are recognized as an integral and eo-curricular part of the 
distribution education program. Consequently, there youth activities 
are considered essential in the Career Occupation Cluster Curriculum. 
The purposes of DECA are to promote vocational understanding, civic 
consciousness, and social leadership. Club chapter activities at the local, 
state, regional, and national levels are directly related to the behavioral 
needs for employment in distributive occupations. 
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OBJECTIVES 



The broad objectives of the basic marketing program (Marketing I & II) are: 

1. To prepare high school students for entry-level employment in a 
basic distributive occupation. 

2. To qualify persons attending secondary schools for enrollment in a 
more advanced study of marketing, such as a career development 
(Marketing III & IV) or a marketing specialist program. 

The broad objectives of the career development (Marketing 111 & IV) 
program are: 

1. To prepare high school students for employment in intermediate 
marketing occupations requiring advanced study and technical 
skills. 

2. To qualify students enrolled in a career development progrm for 
more specific and individualized instruction through a specialist 
marketing program. 

The broad objectives of the specialist marketing program are: 

1. To prepare students for specialization in specific marketing 
functions. 

2. To prepare students for decision-making responsibilities related to 
their specialized area. 

3. To provide qualified students with the technical knowledge and 
the practical experience necessary to achieve a sub-professional 
level of competency in their area of specialization. 
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NOTE: See page 25 for a complete listing of suggested Allied Supporting Courses. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALTY COURSES 



These course descriptions should serve as guidelines for the classroom 
teacher. For the convenience of the teacher-coordinator, the courses have 
been arranged in a logical sequence beginning with the first semester, jun'or 
year. However, each district is encouraged to organize the content of this 
guide in a manner best suited to its needs and requirements. 



COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 



Marketing I • Basic 

A course which Introduces the student to the study of marketing with 
emphasis on salesmanship including an understanding of personality, buying 
motives, human relations, mathematics as applied to merchandising, written 
and oral communications, cash register techniques, and product technology. 

Marketing II • Basic 

A course in marketing sates promotion activities including advertising and 
display; management functions including stock control; finance involving 
credit and collections; and record-keeping. 

♦Marketing III • Career 

A course consisting of more advanced study and application of sales 
principles and concepts related to selling situations and market research 
involving gathering and interpretation of data. 

♦Marketing IV * Career 

A course designed to develop skill in more advanced aspects of advertising 
such as preparing layouts and copy writing in relation to a merchandising 
plan. Management functions, business organization, and buying funda- 
mentals are included also. 



♦Opportunities for self-study by students in areas of specialized interests 
may be incorporated into Marketing III and IV. 



SUGGESTED SPECIALIZED MARKETING 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT OPTIONS 



I. Insurance 

A. Accounting I and II 

B. Introduction .o Insurance 

C. Business Machines and Data Processing 

II. Real Estate 

A. Introductory Real Estate 

B. Interior Decorating I 

C. Basic Architectural Drawing and Planning I 

III. Construction, Automotive, and Machine Sales 

A. Merchandise (non-textiles) I 

B. Basic Architectural Drawing 

C. Finished Wood Materials 

D. Automotive and Machine Shop 

IV. Clothing and Home Furnishings Sales 

A. Merchandise (Textiles I and Non-Textiles 11) 

B. Finished Wood Materials 

C. Interior Decorating 

D. Basic Architectural Drawing and Panning 

V. Advertising 

A. Commercial Art Lab 

B. Advertising Lab 

C. Merchandise (Textiles 1 and Non-Textiles II) 
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SUGGESTED ALLIED 
SUPPORTING COURSES 



The following pages offer suggestions and recommendations for students 
entering or enrolled in the Marketing cluster curriculum. 

Oregon’s secondary schools already offer many of the courses mentioned. In 
some cases, however, allied supporting courses may need to be developed to 
meet an individual district's needs. The aim is to provide the individual 
student with a relevant secondary educational program to insure that he 
possesses minimum entry-level employment skills. 

Secondary school personnel should be concerned that students can perform 
adequately on initial jobs and progress into the many developing jobs in 
business and industry. Within this frame of reference, the concept of allied 
supporting courses should be a flexible one. Courses need not remain 
constant. 

Many of these allied supporting courses have been developed as a result of 
past research in distributive education by Oregon Board of Education staff 
and advisory committees. 

Finally, the list of allied supporting courses is not meant to be restrictive. 
Instead it is meant to be suggestive of the kinds of courses to be considered 
as complementary to basic specialty courses in the marketing curriculum. 



COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 



Advertising Laboratory 

Develops an understanding of the various principles, methods, and practices 
used in advertising through all media, in addition, specific instruction is 
provided to develop skill in writing advertising copy (descriptive, narrative, 
expository, etc.). 

Basic Architectural Drawing and Planning 

Places emphasis on teaching the basic skills and terminology needed to draw 
and plan commercial structures-interior layout, building exteriors, and store 
fronts. 

Bask Mechanics 

Explores the basic principles of engines and fuels, electricity, and safety 
factors. 



Accounting I 



To insure that students will readily grasp accounting concepts, a systems 
approach is used throughout. This systems approach traces the flow of data 
in a continuous sequence from its origin to its ultimate use. The systems 
approach includes the steps of the complete accounting cycle; systems for 
handling cash receipts, cash payments, purchases, and sales; systems for 
handling payroll, notes, depreciation, bad debts, accruals, and deferrals; the 
combination journal and journalless and ledgerless bookkeeping; and the 
four basic techniques of processing business data-manual, mechanical, 
punch-card, and electronic. 

Accounting II 

A second-year high school accounting program that offers a review of the 
accounting cycle in addition to analysis of financial statements, business data 
processing, cash control, payroll procedures, purchases and sales control, 
controlling payments through a voucher system, controlling notes receivable 
and notes payable, accounting for fixed assets, the accrual basis of 
accounting, business ownership, inventory control, accounting for special 
types of sales, and cost accounting. 

Business Communication 

Includes a complete review of grammar and is presented in direct application 
to business functions. Good sentence structure and logical arrangement of 
letters and other communications used in business comprise the core of this 
subject. Letter-writing makes up the major portion of activity, both in class 
and out-of-class assignments. The many types of business letters-application, 
inquiry, sales, good will, and credit and collection-provide the background 
for meaningful application of effective written communication. Spelling, 
punctuation, and business vocabulary are emphasized in this course along 
with the basic speaking skill which includes phonation, articulation, pronun- 
ciation, the art of listening, planning a talk, giving a talk, and other spoken 
communications. 

Business Law 

The emphasis in this course is on the application of legal and ethical aspects 
of law and practice to business situations. Various forms of contracts and 
negotiable instruments are presented, along with sales, bailments, partner- 
ships, corporations, insurance, and other legal matters pertaining to business. 

Business Machines 

Provides training on the various machines used in today’s business office. 
Essential equipment includes the 10-key adding-listing machines, book- 
keeping machines, printing and rotary calculators, and various makes of 
duplicating equipment. A high degree of efficiency is essential for the person 
entering occupations requiring the use of office machines. 
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Business Management 



Business organization and management deals with ownership and organ- 
ization for management. The course content includes the principles of 
business management, marketing and merchandising management, financial 
management, internal financial management and government regulation of 
business. 

Business Math 

Includes instruction in dealing with fractions, decimals, cash records, 
markups and markdowns, payroll calculations, aliquot parts, percentages, 
and simple interest. Business mathematics should take precedence over 
algebra and other forms of higher mathematics in the business curriculum. 

Commercial Art 

Designed to develop techniques for preparing layout and art work in 
advertising, including use of various layout styles and types of layout and use 
of original art and stock art or mats. 

Data Processing 

Introduces the student to modern methods of sorting, filing, and retrieving 
information through the use of electronic and automatic equipment. 
Knowledge of the uses of computers and methods of programming in 
business is necessary for a career in any of the office occupations. 

Employment Lab 

This phase of the marketing program provides school credit for actual 
part-time occupational experiences. Student trainees are paid the prevailing 
wage rate by the employer. 



Finished Wood Materials 

Instructs the student in the development and use of wood products as they 
apply to furniture, paneling, flooring, decorative accessories, fixtures and 
construction, luggage, sporting equipment, boats, display signs and stands, 
packaging, airplanes, toys, and musical instruments. Special attention is given 
to the physical properties of hardwoods ^uch as workability, hardne^a, 
density, porosity, elasticity, flexibility and bending strength, resonance and 
tonal qualities, shock-resistance, favorable strength-weight ratios, stiffness, 
ability to hold paint and finishes or take a polish, insulating properties, 
stability, vibration-resistance, weight, size, abrasion-resistance, and durabil- 
ity. 

Insurance 

An introductory course that provides a basic understanding of the nature of 
risk and risk bearing. The course covers such units as insurance contracts, 
types of insurance and government regulation of insurance. 



Interior Decorating I 



Introduces the student to the basics of decorating, such as color, light, 
design, style, and fashion involving all aspects of furnishings, including room 
models, problems in planning the living area, planning individual rooms, and 
the use of decorative accessories. 

Merchandise-Textiles, Non-Textiles 

A thorough coverage of textile information, uuch as textile fibers, fabric 
construction, fabric finishes and fabric identification provides a compre- 
hensive study of non-textiles in such areas as wearing apparel and accessories, 
home furnishings and hardware, and automotive products. 

Creative Job-Seeking Techniques 

Provides the basic knowledge needed by all students before entering the 
world of work. The student is provided with experiences that should be of 
value to him regardless of his vocational choice. Pre-employment includes 
practical economics as it affects and is affected by government, business and 
industry, unions, jobs, and the worker, self-analysis, personality develop- 
ment, personal data, job qualifications, job application, interview, job 
security and advancement, careers and opportunities. 

Real Estate 

An introductory course covering contracts, ownership, financing, and careers 
in real estate. 
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MARKETING I - BASIC 
Salesmanship - Basic 
Instructional Code 1.0 
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ARKETING II - BASIC 
Stock Control 
Instructional Code l.S 
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Stock Control 
Instructional Code 1.5 
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MARKETING II - BASIC 
Finance - Credit and Collections 
Instructional Code 1.6 
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MARKETING U - BASIC 
Finance - Credit and Collections 
Instructional Code 1.6 
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ARKETING II - BASIC Suggested Curriculum Pattern 

Record Keeping Junior Year 

Instructional Code 1.7 Second Semester 
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MARKETING I - BASIC Suggested Curriculum Pattern 

Merchandise Mathematics Junior Year 

Instructional Code 1.8 First Semester 
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IARKETING I - BASIC Suggested Curriculum Pattern 

Co mmuni c a tion - Oral Junior Year 

Instructional Code 1 .9 First Semester 
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MARKETING IV - CAREER Suggested Curriculum Pattern 

Business Organization Senior Year 

Instructional Code 2.2 Second Semester 
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Business organization Prepare business organizational chart 

showing departments and lines of au- 



MARKETING iV - CAREER 
Business Organization 
Instructional Code 2.2 
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FUNDAMENTALS 




RKETING IV - CAREER Suggested Curriculum Pattern 

Buying Fundamentals Senior Year 

Instructional Code 2.3 Second Semester 
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TASK ANALYSIS DATA 
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TWELVE BASIC MARKETING OCCUPATIONS 



Job Title: Salesperson 



1 . Keeps stock neatly arranged. 

2. Keeps counters and display fixtures clean and attractive. 

3. Helps with arranging attractive displays of merchandise. 

4. Explains merchandise benefits and qualities to customers. 

5. Explains care of merchandise and demonstrates its uses. 

6. Directs customers to other areas and services in the store. 

7. Deals with customers on an individual basis, analyzing their needs and 
desires, showing and demonstrating merchandise that fills their needs, 
and encouraging them to make proper purchases. 

8. Writes saleschecks quickly and accurately. 

9. Wraps packages. 

10. Replenishes floor stock from a reserve stock. 

1 1 . Rings sales on cash register. 

12. Handles “closing out" procedures at day's end - rings off and clears 
register, totals day’s receipts and turns in money Jo cashier. 

13. Calls credit authorization to approve customer charges. 

14. Suggests related items or accessories. 

15. Calls attention to new merchandise and sale merchandise. 

16. Trades up during a sale by emphasizing qualities of higher priced 
merchandise. 

17. Advises customer as to current fashions and styles. 

18. Assists customer in trying on and fitting garments. 

19. Calls fitter or makes appointment for fitting if alterations are needed. 

20. Sells by telephone. 

21 . Gives customer cash refund or charge credit on returns of merchandise. 

22. Takes inventory of stock annually or biannually. 

23. Takes stock counts as directed by supervisor. 

24. Informs buyer or supervisor of stocks that are low. 

25. Informs buyer of customer wants. 

26. Trains new salespeople on the job. 



Job Title: Stockperson 



1 . Arranges stock in stockroom according to predetermined plan. 

2. Greeks quantity and condition of incoming stock. 

3. Attaches price tags to stock. 

4. Carries itock from stockroom to sales floor as required. 

5. Keeps stockroom clean. 

6. Helps to rearrange merchandise on sales floor. 

7. Runs errands. 

8. Hangs up garments taken down by sales people. 

9. Fills orders for stock from sales floor. 

10. Reports damaged stock to supervisor. 

1 1 . Reports any error in quantity of incoming stock to supervisor. 

12. Assists in unloading truck on sales floor and placing merchandise on 
counters. 

13. Assists in taking inventories of stock. 

1 4. Wraps or packs merchandise for return to vendors. 

15. Takes merchandise to "Will-CaU” or “Lay*Away" department. 

16. Retickets merchandise. 




A-3 



Job Title: Credit Interviewer 



1 . Personally interviews persons applying for charge accounts. 

2. Helps individuals fill out application forms. 

3. Investigates applicants’ credit records. 

4. Obtains information from credit bureaus, references, and other stores 
with whom the credit applicant has accounts. 

5. Sends form letters advising individuals whether their accounts have 
been accepted. 

6. Supplies information to credit bureaus and credit bureau members. 

7. Explains types of accounts to credit applicants. 

8. Converts or transfers accounts from one type to another. 

9. Answers customer complaints on billing. 

10. Changes charge addresses for customers. 

1 1. Explains limits and terms of different types of accounts to customers. 

12. Discusses delinquent accounts with customers. 

13. Sells gift certificates, especially at Christmas. 

14. Informs customers by mail that complaints have been corrected or 
adjusted. 

1 5. Helps with customer billing, sending out statements. 

16. Helps process bill payments made by mail. 

1 7. Itemizes charge accounts on microfilm. 

18. Sends letters to closed ledger accounts encouraging desirable customers 
to reopen accounts. 



Job Title: Receiving Clerk 



1 . Receives incoming shipments of merchandise. 

2. Tallies invoices, bills of lading, or delivery tickets. 

3. Determines discrepancies, losses, and damages. 

4. Marks identification on packages. 

5. Routes packages lo proper departments. 

6. Keeps a written record of all entering merchandise. 

7. Writes duplicate discrepancy report wdien shipment and bill of lading, 
ticket, or invoice do not agree. 

8. Marks on package apron number and number of packages in shipment. 

9. Signs postal receipts. 

10. Uncrates merchandise. 




AS 



Job Title: Marker/Stockman 



1 . Marks or tickets merchandise by hand or with marking equipment. 

2. Receives and checks merchandise shipments for quantities, condition, 
etc. 

3. Reports merchandise shortages to supervisor. 

4. Transfers merchandise from stockroom to selling departments. 

5. Maintains orderly and accessible stock in the stockroom area. 

6. Packs damaged merchandise and ships back to manufacturers. 

7. Assists with customer pickup and delivery service. 

8. Takes stock counts of merchandise in stockroom. 
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Job Title: Professional Salesperson (Entry) 



1. Specializes in selling a certain type of merchandise or group of related 
merchandise. 

2. Develops a customer following (clientele), who can be called and 
informed of new merchandise. 

3. Is adept at suggestion selling and nearly always increases the amount of 
the sale. 

4. Informs buyer of stock shortages and merchandise running low. 

5. Keeps stock neatly arranged. 

6. Keeps counters and display fixtures clean and attractive. 

7. Helps arrange attractive displays of merchandise in the department. 

8. Explains merchandise benefits and qualities. 

9. Explains care of merchandise and demonstrates its uses. 

10. Directs customers to other areas and services in the store. 

1 1 . Deals with customers on an individual basis, analyzing their needs and 
desires, showing and demonstrating merchandise that fills their needs, 
and encouraging them to make proper purchases. 

12. Writes sales checks quickly and accurately. 

13. Wraps packages. 

14. Replenishes floor stock from a reserve stock. 

1 5. Rings sales on cash register. 

16. Handles “closing out” procedures at day’s end — rings off and clears 
register, totals day’s receipts, and turns in money to cashier. 

17. Calls credit authorization to approve customer charges. 

18. Calls attention to new merchandise and to sale merchandise. 

19. Trades up during a sale by emphasizing qualities of higher priced 
merchandise. 

20. Advises customer as to current fashions and styles. 

21 . Assists customer in trying on and fitting garments. 

22. Calls fitter or makes appointment for fitting if alterations are needed. 

23. Sells by telephone. 

24. Gives customer cash refund or charge credit on returns of merchandise. 

25. Takes inventory of stock. 



Job Title: Grocery Clerk 



1. Assists customers in locating merchandise. 

2. Refers Customers’ complaints and requests to manager. 

3. Bags groceries and assists customers out of store. 

4. Gathers merchandise from stockroom for stocking of dry groceries. 

5. Checks inventory on shelves to determine items needed from stock- 
room. 

6. Cuts or opens full cases of merchandise for price marking. 

7. Price-marks dry groceries by using price catalog. 

8. Price-marks groceries by using invoice copies from the warehouse. 

9. Stamps price on each item of merchandise using price stamper. 

10. Places priced items on shelves where needed. 

1 1 . Disposes of empty cartons by burning them, wrapping them in bundles 
for salvage, or throwing them on refuse p.'le. 

12. Puts empty cartons in designated area near check lanes for customer 
use. 

13. Blocks and faces dry groceries on shelves for better sales presentation. 

1 4. Cleans shelves and dusts stock. 

15. Changes any incorrect prices on grocery items. 

1 6. Makes price changes on grocery items on direction of supervisor. 

17. Builds displays of featured items in designated areas, such as end of 
aisle, center of aisle, and front of the store, as directed by supervisor. 

18. Uses stacking technique, dumping technique, or cut-case technique to 
build displays. 

19. Gathers merchandise from stockroom for building displays. 

20. Paints and letters signs for displays. 

21 . Places special promotional material on displays and windows. 

22. Dismantles displays and puts merchandise on grocery shelves or in 
stockroom. 

23. Rotates coded items on grocery shelves so that older merchandise is 
sold first. 

24. Rotates coded cases of merchandise in stockroom so that older cases 
are brought to the salesfloor first. 

25. Unloads waiehouse truck and places grocery items in proper stockroom 
position. 

26. Disposes of damaged or spoiled merchandise as directed by supervisor. 

27. Checks warehouse deliveries for proper quantities and items. 

28. Acts as cashier when assigned. 

29. Sorts and racks beverage bottles. 

30. Unloads and checks dairy and frozen food deliveries. 

31. Inspects refrigeration cases for correct temperature. 

32. Sweeps, mops, waxes and buffs floors in grocery area. 

33. Reports pilferage or theft to manager or security officer. 

34. Arranges and marks stockroom merchandise for physical inventory. 

35. Checks pricing of merchandise using price book. 

36. Cleans dairy, frozen food, and ice cream refrigeration cases. 

37. Attends store meetings. 
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Job Title: Automobile Service Station Attendant 



1 . Greets customers and inquires about their needs. 

2. Pumps gasoline. 

3. Checks water in car radiator and battery. 

4. Cleans car windshields. 

5. Checks car engine’s oil level. 

6. Checks tires for correct air pressure. 

7. Washes and waxes cars. 

8. Sells automobile tires, batteries, seat covers, and other accessories. 

9. Indicates to customer the amount due for service rendered; makes 
change or writes charge slip when credit card is used. 

10. Lubricates cars. 

11. Rotates tires. 

12. Replaces mufflers. 

13. Charges batteries. 

14. Drives customer’s car between service station and customer’s home or 
business. 

1 5. Drives tow truck to stalled car on highway to make minor repairs. 

16. Gives information to customers regarding local roads, 'lighways, and 
points of interest. 

17. Puts on and takes off snow chains. 

18. Helps train new employees. 

19. Checks stock supply for reordering. 

20. Helps keep service station and rest-rooms clean. 
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Job Title: Produce Clerk 



1 . Unloads produce deliveries from supplier’s or warehouse truck. 

2. Checks deliveries for proper quantities and weights. 

3. Checks deliveries for proper quality and freshness. 

4. Informs head produce clerk of improper quality, quantity, or weight of 
merchandise. 

5. Opens boxes and containers for preparation of produce displays. 

6. Prepares produce for display by washing, trimm.ng, and separating bulk 
produce. 

7. Packages produce items using treated film and trays. 

8. Bunches and bands select produce items in sizes and weights as directed 
by head produce clerk. 

9. Weighs and prices select produce items for display. 

10. Bags, weighs, and prices select produce items using treated bags. 

11. Sets up dry and refrigerated produce racks according to layout 
assignment by head produce clerk. 

12. Checks produce items for spoilage and removes spoiled items for 
disposal or price reduction. 

13. Reduces price of distressed or spoiled produce, and displays according 
to direction of head produce c'erk. 

14. Reworks and trims unsold items for maximum freshness. 

1 5. Rotates all produce items for maximum freshness. 

16. Freshens wet produce by using water or ice. 

17. Places price cards or markers on pioduce racks as required. 

18. Paints and prepares special display signs. 

19. Decorates produce department with display materials. 

20. Assists customers in selecting and weighing produce. 

2 1 . Bags and price-marks produce after weighing produce for customer. 

22. Assists customers in finding items in other departments of the store. 

23. Explains and suggests uses of produce and possible cooking techniques 
to customers. 
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Job Title: Checker (Cashier) 



1 . Rings up purchases of merchandise on cash register, guided by prices 
marked on each item. 

2. Rings items on proper departmental key. 

3. Makes correct change and counts it out to the customer. 

4. Accepts checks from customers according to policy of store. 

5. Receives approval on check cashing from head cashier or manager. 

6. Reports and records register errors on proper form. 

7. Turns in error form to head cashier after work period. 

8. Receives valid redeemable consumer coupons and reimburses customer 
accordingly. 

9. Credits customer for returned bottles and reports this exchange on 
proper form. 

10. Cleans check-out counter and equipment. 

11. Stocks cigarettes and sundry items located at check-out counter. 

12. Reports customer requests and complaints to the manager. 

13. Stocks specific grocery sections as assigned by store manager. 

1 4. Orders merchandise for specific grocery sections. 

1 5. Reports bagging supply requirements to store manager. 

16. Reports cash drawer requirements to head cashier. 

17. Reports suspected cash drawer overages and shortages to head cashier. 

18. Advises customers on special promotional merchandise. 

19. Changes cash register tapes. 

20. Gives cash drawer and special reports to head cashier at end of work 
period. 

21. Arranges cash drawer to include coupons, checks, and special report 
forms at end of work period. 

22. Maintains familiarity with store layout in order to direct customers. 

23. Bags customer orders for carry out. 

24. Requests bagging assistants (bag boys). 

25. Reports theft and pilferage to store manager. 

26. Reports improper pricing to store manager. 

27. Reports out-of-stock items to store manager. 

28. Reports malfunction of check-out equipment to head cashier. 

29. Attends store meetings as required. 
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Job Title: Office Clerk 



1 . Prepares payrolls. 

2. Maintains open-order files. 

3. Receives and clears invoices for payment. 

4. Acts as receptionist, taking messages and making appointments. 

5. Attends telephone switchboard — answers and routes calls and places 
outgoing calls. 

6. Performs general office and clerical tasks. 

7. Maintains store personnel records. 

8. Types letters and memoranda. 

9. Prepares regular reports and records. 

1 0. Reads registers and makes sales reports. 

1 1 . Maintains advertising records. 

12. Handles employee pui chases. 

13. Counts and distributes money and cash banks for cash registers. 

14. Works on salesfloor when necessary. 

15. Relieves checkout cashiers. 

16. Makes cash pickups during the day from checkout cashiers. 

17. Checks on and pays freight bills. 

18. Checks on arrival of merchandise before ads appear. 

1 9. Makes bank deposits. 

2C. Checks and files price changes against new price listing. 

21 . Sends price change reports to regional and home offices. 

22. Extends figures from physical inventories. 
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Job Title: Display Helper 



1 . Gathers merchandise from various departments for window displays. 

2. Returns merchandise to departments after displays are dismantled. 

3. Helps set up window displays under the direction of the display 
assistant or manager. 

4. Hangs and helps set up interior store decorations. 

5. Helps carry equipment, such as ladders and staplers, for setting vp 
displays. 

6. Helps make background pieces and signs. 

7. Helps dismantle displays. 

8. Runs errands. 

9. Dresses mannequins for displays. 

1 0. Stores display fixtures and supplies, 

1 1 . Presses clothing for displays. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON 

MARKETING TASKS FOR ENTRY-LEVEL EMPLOYMENT 



Occa- 

Always sionally 



1 . 


( 12 ) 


Keeps working area clean and attractive. 


2 . 


( 12 ) 


Explains care and use of merchandise. 


3 . 


( 12 ) 


Reports pilferage or theft to manager 
or security officer. 


4 . 


( 12 ) 


Attends store meetings. 


5 . 


( 10 ) 


Gives customers directions. 


6 . 


( 10 ) 


Keeps stock neatly arranged. 


7 . 


( 10 ) 


Helps with displaying merchandise. 


8 . 


( 9 ) 


Replenishes floor stock from reserve 
stock. 


9 . 


( 9 ) 


Reads your own and competitors’ news- 
paper ads. 


10 . 


( 9 ) 


Buys competitors’ advertised merchandise 
for price and quality comparison. 


11 . 


( 9 ) 


Cleans, dusts, and covers stock. 


12 . 


( 9 ) 


Gives customer cash refunds or charge 
credits. 


13 . 


( 8 ) 


Makes mark-ups and mark-downs. 


14 . 


( 8 ) 


Checks department for depleted stock. 


15 . 


( 8 ) 


Fills in floor fixtures or bins. 


16 . 


( 8 ) 


Rearranges stock in department. 


17 . 


( 8 ) 


Takes stock counts. 


18 . 


( 8 ) 


Takes physical stock inventory. 


19 . 


( 8 ) 


Checks on and inspects stock for damage 
or shortages. 


20 . 


( 8 ) 


Tickets or marks stock. 


21 . 


( 8 ) 


Makes exchanges for customers. 


22 . 


( 8 ) 


Explains mercnandise benefits and 
qualities 


23 . 


( 8 ) 


Explains care and use of merchandise. 


24 . 


( 8 ) 


Wraps merchandise. 


25 . 


( 8 ) 


Informs buyer of customer wants. 


26 . 


( 8 ) 


Sets up department displays of merchandise 
determined by buyer. 


27 . 


( 8 ) 


Sets up department displays of sale items. 


28 . 


( 8 ) 


Sets up merchandise on shelves or floor 
attractively 3nd neatly. 


29 . 


( 8 ) 


Returns display merchandise to stock. 


30 . 


( 8 ) 


Coordinates displays. 


31 . 


( 8 ) 


Supplies customers information on 
advertised items. 


32 . 


( 8 ) 


Displays advertised merchandise in the 
department. 


33 . 


( 7 ) 


Calls attention to sales and new merchandise, 


34 . 


( 7 ) 


Advises customer as to current trends. 



O 




Never 
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Never 



Always 



35. 


(7) 


Gives customer cash refund or charge credit on 
return of merchandise. 


36. 


(7) 


Informs buyer of low stock. 


37. 


(7) 


Trains new sales people on job. 


38. 


(7) 


Helps rearrange departments. 


39. 


(7) 


Aids in promoting advertised merchandise. 


40. 


(7) 


Adds rack? or fixtures to the departments 
as needed. 


41. 


(7) 


Places size markers on racks. 


42. 


(7) 


Adjusts customer complaints. 


43. 


(7) 


Supplies customer with information by telephone. 


44. 


(7) 


Checks quantity and condition of incoming stock. 


45. 


(7) 


Reports errors in incoming stock. 


46. 


(7) 


Retickets merchandise. 


47. 


(7) 


Returns the merchandise to stock from dismantled 
displays. 


48. 


(7) 


Fills in stockroom. 


49. 


(7) 


Rings items on departmental key. 


50. 


(7) 


Promotes the place of business by giving immediate and 
courteous service to customers. 


51. 


(7) 


Promotes the place of business by offering customers 
free or voluntary services. 


52. 


(7) 


Participates in dealer cooperative advertised 
programs. 


53. 


(7) 


Keeps informed of national and regional advertising 
program of supplier. 


54. 


(6) 


Replaces or repairs old or broken equipment. 


55. 


(6) 


Makes correct change and counts it out to the 
customer. 


56. 


(6) 


Turns in error form to head cashier after work period. 


57. 


(6) 


Receives valid redeemable consumer coupons and 
reimburses customer accordingly. 


58. 


(6) 


Changes cash register tapes. 


59. 


(6) 


Carries packages to customers’ cars. 


60. 


(6) 


Coordinates displays with ads. 


61. 


(6) 


Deals with customers on an individual basis, 
analyzing their needs and desires, showing and 
demonstrating merchandise to fulfill their needs, 
and properly guiding them into the purchasing of 
the merchandise. 


62. 


(6) 


Writes sales checks quickly and accurately. 


63. 


(6) 


Trades up during a saie by emphasizing 
quality or quantity. 


64. 


(6) 


Uses the proper type price ticket (gum. pin, 
string) in marking merchandise. 


65. 


(6) 


Tallies invoices, bills of lading or delivery 
tickets. 


66. 


(5) 


Reports and records register errors on proper 
form. 


0 

ERJC 
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Occa- 

sionally 



Occa- 

Always sionally 



67. 


(5) 


Makes minor repairs to merchandise. 


68. 


(5) 


Assists with customer returns by unpacking the 
merchandise and returning it to stock. 


69. 


(5) 


Operates cash register. 


70. 


(5) 


Handles “closing-out” procedures. 


71. 


(5) 


Calls credit authorization to approve customer 
charges. 


72. 


(5) 


Suggests related items or accessories. 


73. 


(6) 


Calls customers when new merchandise has arrived. 


74. 


(5) 


Builds displays of featured items in designated 
areas, such as end of aisle, center of aisle 
and the front of the store as directed by the 
supervisor. 


75. 


(5) 


Uses stacking technique to build displays. 


76. 


(5) 


Paints and letters signs for displays. 


77. 


(5) 


Helps close the store. 


78. 


(5) 


Sets up island displays or ledge displays. 

Posts copy of ad for salespeople’s information. 


79. 


(5) 


80. 


(5) 


Uncrates merchandise. 


81. 


(5) 


Sends invoices to bookkeeping office. 


82. 


(5) 


Gathers merchandise from various departments 
for window displays. 


83. 


(5) 


Hangs and helps set up interior store decorations. 


84. 


(5) 


Places ads (tear sheets) in strategic areas in store. 


85. 


(4) 


Gives trading stamps or premiums on trade. 


86. 


(4) 


Makes tickets for merchandise with correct 
information. 


87. 


(4) 


Gives demonstrations. 


88. 


(4) 


Sells by telephone. 


89. 


(4) 


Does comparison shopping. 


90. 


(4) 


Maintains customer card file. 


91. 


(4) 


Fills telephone or mail orders in response to ads. 


92. 


(4) 


Rotates coded cases of merchandise in stockroom 
so that older cases are brought to the 
salesfloor first. 


93. 


(4) 


Rotates coded items on grocery shelves so that 
older merchandise is sold first. 


94. 


(4) 


Color coordinates department displays with floor- 
wide or store-wide themes. 


95. 


(4) 


Orders merchandise to back-up ad. 


96. 


(4) 


Marks identification on packages. 


97. 


(4) 


Helps make background pieces and signs. 


98. 


(4) 


Discusses delinquent accounts with customers. 


99. 


(4) 


Informs customers by mail that complaints have been 
corrected or adjusted. 


100. 


(3) 


Handles employee purchases. 


101. 


(3) 


Takes merchandise to lay-away department 


102. 


(3) 


Keeps a written record of all entering merchandise. 


103. 


(3) 


Helps backstage with fash’on shows. 



O 




Never 
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Always 



Occa- 

sion'll)’ 



Never 



* 



104. (3) 

105. (3) 

106. (3) 

107. (3) 

108. (3) 



Changes charge addresses for customers. 

Explains limits and terms of different type accounts 
to customers. 

Sells gift certificates, especially at Christmas. 

Helps with customer billing, sending out statements. 
Helps process payment of bills made by mail. 
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EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE TASK ANALYSIS 
VALIDATION 



I. STORE SECURITY 



VALIDATION 



3. Reports pilferage or theft to manager or security officer. 

77. Helps close the store. 

II. JOB HABITS 

1 . Keeps working area clean and attractive. 

1 1 . Cleans, dusts, and covers stock. 

5. Gives customers directions. 

IIL CASHIER 

50. Promotes the place of business by giving immediate and 
courteous service to customers. 

56. Turns in error form to head cashier after work period. 

24. Wraps merchandise. 

35. Gives customer cash refund or charge credit on return of 
merchandise. 

49. Rings items on departmental key. 

58. Changes cash register tapes. 

66. Reports and records register errors on proper form. 

69. Operates cash register. 

70. Handles “closing-out” procedures. 

IV. STOCK CONTROL 

6. Keeps stock neatly arranged. 

8. Replenishes floor stock from reserve stock. 

1 4. Checks department for depleted stock. 

18. Takes physical stock inventory. 

1 9. Checks on and inspects stock for damages or shortages. 

64, Uses the proper type price ticket (gum, pin, string) in 

marking merchandise. 

95. Orders merchandise to back-up ad. 

20. Ticke ts or marks stock . 

4 1 . Places size markers on racks. 

45. Reports errors in incoming stock. 

46. Retickets merchandise. 

96. Marks identification on packages. 

97. Helps make background pieces and signs. 

68. Assists with customer returns by unpacking the merchandise and 
returning it to stock. 

80. Uncrates merchandise. 

92. Rotates coded cases of merchandise in stockroom so that older 
cases are brought to the salesfloor first. 

1 5. Fills in floor fixtures or bins. 

16. Rearranges stock in department. 



( 1 ) 

(4) 



( 1 ) 

(1) 

( 2 ) 



( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 



( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(3) 
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VALIDATION 



93. Rotates coded Items on shelves so that older merchandise 

is sold first. (4) 

17. Takes stock counts. (3) 

44. Checks quai .tity and condition of incoming stock. (3) 

48. Fills in stockroom. (3) 

86. Makes tickets for merchandise with correct information. (3) 

V. STORE LAY-OUT 

38. Helps rearrange departments. (3) 

40. Adds racks or fixtures to the departments as needed. (4) 

81. Sends invoices to bookkeeping office. (4) 

VI. DISPLAY 

7. Helps with displaying merchandise. (2) 

26. Sets up department displays of merchandise determined by 

buyer. (2) 

28. Sets up merchandise on shelves or floor attractively and 

neatly. (2) 

31. Displays advertised merchandise in the department. (2) 

47. Returns the merchandise to stock from dismantled displays. (2) 

75. Uses stacking technique to build displays. (2) 

27. Sets up department displays of sale items. (3) 

30. Coordinates displays. (3) 

60. Coordinates displays with ads. (3) 

74. Builds displays of featured items in designated areas, such as 

end of aisle, center of aisle, and the front of the 

store as directed by supervisor. (3) 

76. Paints and letters signs for displays. (3) 

78. Sets up island displays or ledge displays. (3) 

82. Gathers merchandise from various departments for window 

displays. (3) 

94. Color coordinates department displays with floor-wide or 

store-wide themes. (3) 

83. Hangs and helps set up interior store decorations. (4) 

84. Places ads (tear sheets) in strategic areas in store. (4) 

VII. ADVERTISING 

9. Reads your own and competitors’ newspaper ads. (2) 

39. Aids to promote advertised merchandise. (3) 

53. Keeps informed of national and regional advertising program 

of supplier. (3) 

52. Participates in dealer cooperative advertised programs. f4) 

VIII. CUSTOMER SERMCE 

5 1 . Promotes the place of business by offering customers free 

or voluntary services. (2) 



O 
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VALIDATION 



42. Adjusts customer complaints. (3) 

59. Carries packages to customers’ cars. (3) 

101. Takes merchandise to lay-away department. (4) 

IX. PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

37. Trains new sales people on job. (2) 

4. Attends store meetings. (3) 

X. CREDIT 

71. Calls credit authorization to approve customer charges. (2) 

98. Discusses delinquent accounts with customers. (4) 

XI. PRICING 

13. Makes mark-ups and mark-downs. (3) 

XII. SALESMANSHIP 

2. Explains care and use of merchandise. (2) 

22. Explains merchandise benefits and qualities. ( 1 ) 

63. Trades up during a sale by emphasizing quality or quantity. (1) 

72. Suggests related items or accessories. ( I ) 

91. Fills telephone or mail orders in response to ads. (3) 

21. Makes exchanges for customers. (2) 

23. Explains care and use of merchandise. (2) 

25. Informs buyer of customer wants. (2) 

31. Supplies customers information on advertised items. (2) 

33. Calls attention to sales and new merchandise. (2) 

34. Advises customer as to current trends. (2) 

36. Informs buyer of low stock. (2) 

43. Supplies customer with information by telephone. (2) 

61 . Deals with customers on an individual basis, analyzing 

their needs and desires, showing and demonstrating 
merchandise that meets their needs, and encouraging 

them to make proper purchases. (2) 

62. Writes sales checks quickly and accurately. (2) 

73. Calls customers when new merchandise has arrived. (2) 

16. Rearranges stock in department. (3) 

54. Replaces or repairs old or broken equipment. (3) 

57. Receives valid redeemable consumer coupons and reimburses 

customer accordingly. (3) 

67. Makes minor repairs to merchandise. (3) 

87. Gives demonstrations. (3) 

88. Sells by telephone. (3) 

90. Maintains customer card file. (3) 

100. Handles employee purchases. (3) 

105. Explains limits and terms of different type accounts to 

customers. (3) 




VALIDATION 



10. Buys competitors’ advertised merchandise for price and 

quality comparison. (4) 

79. Posts copy of ad for salespeople’s information. (4) 

89. Does comparison shopping. (4) 

93. Rotates coded items on shelves so that older merchandise 

is sold first. (4) 
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APPENDIX D 



FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 



Excerpts from 

Facilities and Equipment for Dlstrlbuth'e Education Programs. Department 
of Distributive Education, School of Applied Arts and Sciences, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 



FACILITIES 



Distributive educators will need space, equipment, and supplies to carry out 
the marketing cluster program. One of the most useful and current guides to 
facilities and equipment planning is Facilities and Equipment for Distributive 
Education Programs published by the Department of Distributive Education, 
School of Applied Ails and Sciences, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The research and preparation of the guide was 
supported by a grant from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. The booklet 
serves as a guide to space requirements and necessary equipment and supplies 
related to the activities of a good distributive education program, Illustra- 
lions of the various pieces of equipment are also included. 

Information from this booklet is included here. It is recommended that 
those responsible for programs write for copies to use as an aid in planning. 



FACILITY USAGE 

Facilities planning begins with educational specifications which can be 
translated into space and facilities requirements. The major activities to 
piovide for in a comprehensive distributive education program facility 
include: 

1 . Conducting routine classir>om activities 

2. Planning and building displays 

3 planning and preparing advertising 

4. Conducting sales demonstrations 

5. Analyzing and testing merchandise 

6. Teaching systems 

7. Modeling and grooming 

8. Operating school store 

9. Preparing show cards 

10. Counseling students 

1 1 . Conducting student club activities 

1 2. Receiving and contacting the public 

13. Administering the program 

1 4. Studying in a materials and reference area 

1 5. Other activities, Including communications, mathematics, and safety 
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Sample Classroom Layouts 



Floor plans, starting with a simple one-room layout and progressing to more 
complex designs, are illustrated below and on the following pages. 
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EQUIPMENT 



Decisions about what equipment will best meet the needs of the distributive 
education program should be based on program objectives. The consultants 
who contributed to the facility and equipment recommendations used this 
approach in developing their recommendations. The following pages aie 
reproductions from Facilities and Equipment for Distributive Education 
Programs. These lists of facilities and equipment relate to the section on 
facility usage described previously. 



FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT , AND SUPPLIES ESSENTIAL FOR 
ALL DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLASSROOMS 



Facilities 

Space for 30 students - tables and chairs 
Additional space for demonstrations and equipment 
Equipment 

Tables and chairs for 30 students 
I table and chair for teacher 
1 lectern 

I room divider or screen 

1 clock 

Sufficient pegboards, tackboards, and chalkboards 
Audio-visual equipment 

2 wastebaskets 

Supplies 

Chalk, pins, thumbtacks, and other general supplies needed for 
conducting clar js 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 
ESSENTIAL FOR TEACHING DISPLAY 



Facilities 

Space to conduct three major areas of student activity 
Storage space for equipment 
Equipment 

2 floor units with full vertical flexibility 
2 self-standing wall sections 

* 2 shadow box display cases 

- 1 simulated display window base 

1 or more exterior showcases or display windows 

* 2 folding promotional tables 
Apparel forms 

Full size mannequins 
Torso forms 
Half shell forms 

Specific forms, e.g., hands, feet, head, etc. 

* Card and sign holders 

Pegboards, tackboards, and chalkboards 
Staple gun and staples 

* Vacuum cleaner (hand type) 

Supplies 

Display fixture parts and accessories 
Hooks and brackets for pegboard and shelves 

* Spotlights 

* Extension cords 

- Tools and tool box 

* Cleaning supplies 

* Colored paper, cloth, cardboard for display construction 

* Other general supplies 
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MAJOR EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES ESSENTIAL 
FOR PRESENTING A UNIT ON ADVERTISING 



Facilities 

Space for 3 or 4 art desks plus the regular classroom 
Space for stoiing advertising materials (file cabinet) 
Equipment 

3 or 4 art desks - (slant top) and stools 
2 large tables (promotional tables) 

1 cabinet with sink 
1 flannel board 

Bulletin boards and chalkboards 

Supplies 

Advertising mats 

Ink (blue, black, and India) 

T-squares and triangles 
Graph paper 
Show card color brushes 
Show card colors (box) 

Other supplies (large sheets of paper, display magazines, etc.) 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 
ESSENTIAL FOR AN EFFECTIVE UNIT ON SALESMANSHIP 



Facilities 

Space for preparation and presentation 
Space for equipment storage 
Equipment 

Display fixtures (floor units, wall units, display case, etc.) 

Apparel forms (planned assortment) 

Card and sign holders 

1 mirror and dressing area dividei ■ 3-way if desired 

1 cash register with money 

Tele-trainer unit from local telephone company 

1 adding machine 

1 tape recorder 

1 movie camera 

1 credit card imprinter 

Supplies 

Sample merchandise 

Card, sign, and ticket materials 

Forms for evaluation and procedure for the sale of the merchan- 
dise 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR 
THE ACTIVITY OF ANALYZING AND TESTING MERCHANDISE 



Facilities 

Conventional laboratory-classroom space 
Space for sink and cabinets 
Equipment 

Cabinet with sink and chemical resistant top 
Cabinet with storage adjacent to above 
Measuring and weighing devices 
- Microscope 

Magnifying glass 
Fire extinguisher 
Gas burner 
■ Exhaust system 
Reference books 
Individual pic glasses 

Supplies 

Material swatches 

Sample merchandise such as canned foods and articles of clothing 
(for examination) 

Dummy boxes, containers, and packages (with labels) 
Miscellaneous utensils for above equipment (gloves, safety glasses, 
etc.) 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 
ESSENTIAL FOR TEACHING SYSTEMS AND OPERATIONS 



Facilities 

Space for 30 student tables and chairs 
Space for the operation of machines 
Space for mobile check-out counter 
Equipment 

Cash register with change 
Check-out counter 

2 folding tables for miscellaneous machines 
1 credit card imprinter 
1 addressing machine 
1 adding machine 
1 marking machine 
1 price marker 

Bulletin board for displaying procedures 

Supplies 

Systems manuals 

Records, forms, and reports related to systems 
Wrapping and packaging supplies 
Samples of local store forms and records 
Assortment of price tickets 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES ESSENTIAL FOR 
PRESENTING A UNIT ON MODELING AND GROOMING 



Facilities 

Space for display of properly dressed manequins, etc. 
Space for role-playing activities 
Space for dressing area 
Equipment 

Full length mirror 

Small dressing area divider 

Wash bowl anci adjacent counter 

Assorted apparel forms 

One lectern for speakers 

Camera for photographing examples 

Necessary audio-visual equipment 

Supplies 

Grooming charts 
Garment cleaning supplies 
Shoe shine equipment 
Representative photographs 
Accessories for interviews and demonstrations 
Extreme 
Sensible 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES ESSENTIAL 
FOR EFFICIENT AND EFFECTIVE SCHOOL STORE OPERATION 



Facilities 

Space for school store operation 
Space for merchandise storage 
Equipment 

2 showcases 
2 wall units 

Shelves and counters as needed 

- Cash register 
Safe or strong box 

- Tackboards and pegboards 
Accessories for above display equipment 
2 large wastebaskets 

Supplies 

Merchandise (school supplies) 

Records, reports, and bookkeeping forms 
Bags, wrapping paper, and other materials 

Additional supplies necessary for store operation (signs, tags, etc.) 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES NECESSARY 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF SHOW CARDS 



Facilities 

Space for 3 or 4 art desks 
Space for equipment and supply storage 
Counter space for machines and supplies 
Equipment 

3 or 4 art desks and stools 
2 folding tables 
Cutting equipment 
Paper cutter 
Scissors 
Straight edge 
Cabinet with sink 
Bulletin boards for show cards 
Sign painting machine 

Supplies 

Poster board (assorted colors, sizes, and weights) 

Painting and lettering brushes 

Stencil and letter outlines 

Spray paint 

Felt pens 

Cleaning fluid 



FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 
NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE COUNSELING ACTIVITIES 



Facilities 

Coordinator’s office space 
Conventional laboratory classroom space 
Conference space (materials and reference area) 
Equipment 

1 coordinator’s desk and chair 
3 guest chairs 

1 table or desk for secretary 

2 file cabinets 
1 bookcase 

1 bulletin board 

Shelves and brochure display racks 
Necessary audio-visual equipment 
1 wastebasket 

Supplies 

Career books, pamphlets, and brochures 

Working permits, withli .tiding, and other legal forms 

Miscellaneous materials obtained from local community 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 
RECOMMENDED FOR A STUDENT CLUB 



Facilities 

Laboratory-classroom space 
Storage space for club materials 
Equipment 

Tables and chairs for 30 students 
1 shadow box 

Display shelves and racks for club projects 
1 lectern 
Bulletin board 
1 post card duplicator 
1 File cabinet or metal storage cabinet 

Supplies 

Club emblems, banners, and supplies 

Parliamentary procedure book 

Other miscellaneous supplies (paper, post cards, etc.) 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES ESSENTIAL 
FOR RECEIVING AND CONTACTING THE PUBLIC 



Facilities 

Private office space 
Classroom space for group work 
Equipment 

1 coordinator’s desk and chair 
3 guest chairs 

1 table or desk for secretary 

2 file cabinets 
1 bookcase 

1 bulletin board 
1 wastebasket 
1 telephone 

Book and pamphlet shelves 
1 typewriter, stand, and chair 
1 storage cabinet 

Supplies 

Business cards 
Directories 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 
NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 



Facilities 

Coordinator’s office space 
Equipment 

1 coordinator’s desk and chair 
3 guest chairs 

1 table and/or desk for secretary 

2 file cabinets 

1 bookcase or book shelves 
1 bulletin board 
1 telephone 
1 typewriter and stand 
1 supply storage cabinet 
1 wastebasket 
1 copy machine 

Supplies 

Punch, stapler, and other supplies 
Forms, records, etc. 
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FACILITIES, MAJOR EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES NECESSARY 
FOR A MATERIALS AND REFERENCE AREA 



Facilities 

Space for a materials and reference area 
Equipment 

1 conference table \^Ith chairs 
1 file cabinet 

1 pamphlet and periodical display rack 

2 bookcases 

Reverse screen projector 
Pegboards and tackboards 

Supplies 

Assortment of appropriate trade publications and pamphlets 
Reference books for student use 
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Bureau of Business Research 
Columbus, Ohio 
Ethia in business 

Pennsylvania Retailers Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
1967 Retail tax calendar. Issued annually 
Wage* hour laws, fssued annually 

Progressive Grocer 
161 Avenue of ihe Americas 
New York, New York 
Food retailing In the I960's 

Science Research Associates 
57 Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 

Your personality and your Job; by Chapman 

Understanding yourself; by Menninger 

Your heredity; by Neugarten 

How to be a better speaker; by Sondel 

You and unions; by Yoder 

Keeping up with the news; by Dennis 

What employers want; by Worthy 

Growing up socially; by Wefttman 

What are your problems; by Rimmer k Hackett 

As others like you; by Stcphenson-Milletl 

What is honesty? 

How to get the Job 
Occupational Information 
If you're not going to college 
handbook of job facti 
Charting your jobs future 
Jobs in selling 
All about you 

Automatic vending routemen. Occupational Briefs No. 122 

House to house cansassers, packet 24, No. 237 

Insurance salesman, packet 12. No. Ill 

Insurance workers, packet 2, No. 14 

Purchasing agents and merchandise buyer, packet 10. No. 97 

Salesmen -manufacturers' and wholesalers*, packet 12, No. 114 

Variety store workers, packet 24, No. 240 

Automobile sales and service workers, packet 12. No. Ill 

Bookshop and bookstore workers, packet 12. No. 113 

Credit workers, packet 10. No. 94 

Department store workers, packet 10, No. M6 

Display workers, packet 4. No. 40 

Drug store workers, packet 27, No. 270 
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Farm equipment dealers, packet 24, No. 232 

Filling station workers, packet 6, No. 60 

Florists, packet 24, No. 233 

Food store workers, packet 12, No. 117 

Gift and art shop managers, packet 24, No. 234 

Hotel workers, packet 2, No. 13 

U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

Jewelry retailing, Business Service Bulletin No. 105 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education 
Washington, D. C 
Work experience laboratories 
Essentials of social security in the United States 

U. S. Department of Labor, Wages and Hours, Public Contracts 
Division 

Washington, D. G 

Handy reference guide to the fair labor standard act 
Child labor laws: laws administered by the department of 
labor and Industry 

A guide to child labor provisions of the fair labor standards 
act 

Application for a special certificate to employ a student' 
learner 

U. S. Small Business Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Human factors in small business 
Personnel management 

Credit and collection controls for small marketers 

Improving collections from credit sates 

Small Marketers 

Are you really service-minded? 

Is your staff service minded? 

Stole location 

Siring up small business locations 
Business ethics and small marketers 
Trade regulations and small business 
Store arrangement and display 
Store modernisation checklist 
Will self service boost your profits 
How DE helps small business 

Salesman's compensation -two basic problems under used 
sources of employees 

Using deferred compensation plans In small business 

D. S. Smal' Business Administration 
Stock shortages control manual 
Stock ihortages-their causes and prevention 
The making of a profit In the department store 
The management of retail buying 
The retail revolution 
Tutrtovtr-the many ways to Improve it 
19§ ways of controlling marl downs 
Understanding why they buy 
Why do people buy? 

Color can stimulate sales 

Making the most of your show windows 

Small store opportunities in ptanned shopping centers; by 

T. L. Davidson 

Are your textile labels legal 

Basic stock ton’rol for small stores 

Boost profits by cutting mirk downs 
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BROCHURES AND PAM PH LETS (cont.) 

Electronic recordkeeping for imaU marketer* 

Pricing and profit* in small store* 

Profitable buying for small retailers 
Reducing stock shrinkage in small firms 
Advertising in small retail stores 
Attracting customers to your small note 
Building sale* to younger customers 
Methods for improving of! season sales 
Sales promotion pointers for small retalleis 
Selling by mall order 

Managing for better moiale; by Martin Bruce 

Sear* Roebuck and Company. Consumer Education Division 
Chicago, Illinois 
Buying clothes for chitdren 
What to look for and why 

Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. of America 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
How to sell toys 

University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Advanced selling 
Advertising. Plus answer book 

Arithmetic fot distribution, rius answer book and drills 

Auto parti counterman kit 

Basic fnhion training 

$4 basic lessons in fabrics 

Buie organization of distribution 

Basic selling 

Communications In distribution 

Communications oral and written 

Dictionary o! menu terms 

Distribution In our economy 

Drug manual, Part 1 and Part If, plus answer book 

Feed and farm supplies 

Floristry. Plus answer book 

Food service telling 

Food store organization. Part 1 



Food store operating procedures. T.:? If 
Home furnishings sales training kit 

How to supervise employees, Pan 1 and How to train em- 
ployees, Part H 
Let’s analyze and sell 
Let’s sell ready-to-wear. Plus answer book 
Lumber and building material* kit 
Marketing In our economy 
Mathematics of distribution 
Men’s furnishings. Plus answer book 
Merchandising, Nadet, 1962 
Food store training kits, Modern 
Supermarket Operation 
Paint and wallpaper. Plus answer book 
Personal qualities for success In distribution 
Principles of management 
Principles of merchandise display 
Reference, Workbook and Answer book 
Food store training kits, produce: care, preparation, and mer- 
chandising 

Food store training kit*, stocking, marking and displaying 

Public relations for retail employees 

Receiving, thccklng and marking. Plus answer book 

Retail credit fundamentals 

School ino business relationships 

Service station training kit 

Spoiling goods 

Stockkeeping. Plus answer book 
Techniques of job analysis 
Tell it well to sell it well 
Tips on lips 
Toiletries manual 

Your attituJe is showing. Plus answer book and assignment 
manual 

State Board for Vocational Education 
State of Washington 
First look at distribution 

Vend 

1M W. Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

A concise history of vending In UAA.; by 0. R. Scbreiber 



TRADE 

Advertising Age 
ICO t. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Advertising and Selling 
Moore Publishing Co. 

9 L Mth Street 
New York 16. New York 

American Fabrics 
ISO Fifth Avenue 
Nee York City I. New York 

American Paint and Oil Dealer 
American Paint Journal, Inc. 

Ml B Washington Avenue 
St. Lotah 6, Mitwwiri 
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JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES 

Appartl Arts 
Esquire Building 
Chicago I, Illinois 

Better Homes and Cardens 
1716 Locust Strtet 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Chilton Ccv 
106 L 4 2nd Street 
New York i? t New York 

Rusinet* Week 

McCraw Hill Publishing Co, Inc. 
*00 W. 42nd Street 
New York IS, New York 
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TRADE JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES (com.) 

Chain Store Age 

Lebhar. Friedman Publishing Co.* Inc. 

185 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 

Changing Times 
The KJplinger Magarlne 
1729 "H'' Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Charm 

Street k Smith Publications. Tnc. 

122 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 

Consumers News Digest 

Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 
New York, New York 

Consumers Research 
Washington, New Jersey 

Consumers Union 

15 Union Street, New York, New York 

Department Store Economist 
Chilton Co. 

100 E. 42nd Street 
New* York 17, New York 

Display World 
Display Publishing Co. 

1209 Sycamore Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dry Goods Journal 
P. O. Box 13>5 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Fairchild Publications 
8 E. 15th Street 
New Yotk, New York 

fotiune 

J50 Fifth Avenue 
New York I, New York 

Glamour 

Conde Nast Publishing Co, Tnc. 

420 Lexington Avenue 
New \otk 17, New Yotk 

Good Housekeeping 
Hearns Mtgaiine, Inc. 

57ih 9c 8th Avenue 
New York 19, New Votl 

Harper's Batin 
Hearn's Magarirw, Inc 
57th It 8th Avenue 
New York 19. New Yotk 

Hal Life 
1125 Broadway 
New York. New York 

Industrial Marketing 
100 E, Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Journal of Marketing 
585 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 

Journal of Retailing (N. Y, University) 
100 Washington Square 
New York 5, New York 

Ladies' Home Journal 
Curtis Publishing Co. 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 

Mademoiselle 

Street Smith Publications. Inc. 

122 £. 42nd Street 
New York 17. New York 

Marketing 
119 York Street 
Toronto, Canada 

McCalls 

McCall Corporation 
250 Park Avenue 
New Yotk 17, New York 

Men's Apparel Reporter 
Empire State Building 
New York, New York 

Men's Wear 
8 E. Uth Street 
New York, New YotV 

National Jeweler 
551 LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

National Retail Dry Goods Ass'n. 

100 W. 81st Street 
New York, New York 

Nation's Business 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
1615 " tr Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Newsweek 
Newsweek Building 
152 W. 42nd Street 
New York, New York 

New York Times 
229 W. 45rd Street 
New York. New York 

Printers Ink 
205 t. 42nd Street 
New York. New York 

Occupational Outlook 

V. S. Priming Oftce 
Washington. D. C, 

Sesenteen 

Triangle .* ti’itken, Inc 
H W. 42nd > v* 

New York 18, Mw Vc* 
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TRADE JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES (coni.) 
Tide 

232 Madiion Avenue 
New York 17, New York 



University of Texas Manuals 
D. E. Dept 
Division of Extension 
Nustln, Texas 7*712 



Time 

330 W. 22nd Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 

Vogue 

Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 

Women's Wear Daily 
8 E. 13th Street 
New York, New York 



U. S. Government Printing Office Booklets 

(on marketing, advertising, merchandising, and management) 

Advertising and Selling 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60311 

American Vocational Journal 
American Vocational Ass'n. 

1010 Vermont Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C 



Hardware Retailer 
064 N. Plana Street 
tudlanapolis, Indiana 

Super Market Merchandising 
Super Market Publication Company 
45 W. 45lh Street 
New York 19, New York 

Consumer Reports 
256 Washington Street 
Ml. Vernon, New York 

Super Service Station 
7300 N. Aeiro Avenue 
Lincoln wood 
Chicago, Illinois 60646 

Progressive Grocer 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 



Occupations 

3424 16th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Sales Management 
Sales Management, Inc. 

386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 

DFCA Handbook, Local, Slate and National 
National Headquarters 
American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Avenue 
Washington 23, D. C. 

Stores 

National Retail Dry Goods Ann 
101 West Slit Street 
New York, Nvw York 



Association Films, Inc. 

Broad it Elm Street 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 

Advertising Federation of America 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York, New York 

Association Films, Inc 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 

Baits Manufacturing Company 
Bates Film Library 
267 W. 25th Street 
New York, New York 

Bell Tekydione System 
(local office or arta division) 

Business Education Films 
630 Ninth Avenue 
New York $6, New Votk 

Business Education Films 
5113 16th Avenue 
Brooklyn 4, New York 
Films on selling 
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FILM SOURCES 

Bureau of Newspaper Advertising 
Chicago, Illinois 

Celanele Corporation of America 
ISO M Adifon Avenue 
New York. New York 

Chamber of Comrome of the United States 
Audio Visual Services Depmmenl 
1615 H Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D, C. 

Cororwt Instruction Films 
65 E South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

University of New York, City College 
Audio Visual Center 
1? Lexington Avenue 
New York 10. NiW York 

Da rtnc H Corporation 
4660 Ravennrood Place 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

L I. du Toni de Nemours fc Company, toe 
Motion Picture Distribution 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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FILM SOURCES <cont.) 

Eastman Kcdak Company 
Audio Visual Service 
343 State Street 
Rochester, New York 

Educational Film Guide 
H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 

Encyclopedia Diiiannica Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 

General Electric Film Library Office 
G. E. Major Appliance Division 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Institute of Visual Training. Inc. 

40 E. 49th Street 
New York, New York 

Leather Industries of America, Inc. 

411 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 

General Motors Corporation 
Public Relations Staff, Film Libiaty 
General Moton Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Ideal Pictures 
233*239 W, 42nd Street 
New York $6, New York 

Life Magatlne 
9 Rockefeller PIam 
N ew York. New York 

Unlmsiiy of Illinois 
Visual Aids Sendee 
Review Hall 
Urbana, Illinois 

McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc. 
Tent Film Library 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 3d. New York 

Modern Talking Picture Senke, Inc. 

21 W. 60th Street 

New York 23. New York 



Movies, U. $. A., Inc 
729 7th Avenue 
New York 19, New York 

National Association of Manufacturers 
Film Bureau 
2 E. 48th Street 
New York, New York 

New York Stale Department of Commerce 
l..m Library 
40 Howard Street 
Albany 7, New York 

J. C. Penney Company 
330 W. 34 th Street 
New York, New York 

Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 
Distributive Education Department 
2630 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Superior Electric Company 
Bristol, Connecticut 

Sperry and Hutchinson Corporation 
19 W. Jackson Suttl 
Chicago, Illinois 

Swanks, Inc 
Modern Department 
621 N. Sklnker Bird. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 

Temple University 

Department of Distributive Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Tribune Films, Inc. 

141 £. 4<th Street 
New York. New York 

Twytnan Films, Inc. 

400 W. 1st Street 
Dayton 9, Ohio 

Wilding Pictures Production, tnc 
1345 Argyle Street 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Wool Bureau, Inc 
The Librarian 
360 Leiington Avenue 
New York, New York 
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